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ABSTRACT 



California, in response to pessimism about the efficacy of 
public education, adopted the California Basic Educational Skills Test 
(CBEST) , a three-part test of reading, writing, and mathematics required of 
teacher applicants. This paper takes a critical look at the genesis, passage, 
implementation, and consequences of the CBEST legislation. In particular, it 
analyzes the history of the CBEST to determine the problem or problems it was 
designed to address, and whether it actually solves such problems. The CBEST 
was intended to address four problems: (1) the poor performance of 

California's students; (2) the perception that some teachers were not 
competent in the basic skills; (3) the relatively low status of the teaching 
profession; and (4) the alleged poor quality of teacher preparation programs. 
The era of the CBEST opened officially in December 1982, when 4,952 
credential candidates sat for the exam. Since then about three-quarters of 
candidates pass on the first attempt, but passing rates for minority 
candidates are lower. While there has been real growth in student achievement 
in California, there is no evidence that the CBEST has contributed to these 
gains. The CBEST tests basic skills, but whether these translate into 
effective teaching is another question that has not been studied. There are 
suggestions that the CBEST helps enhance teacher professionalism, as its 
acceptance by the California Teachers Association indicates. Whether the 
CBEST improves teacher training is also not clear, but it is evident that the 
test serves to reduce the diversity of the teaching force. In large part, the 
story of the CBEST is the story of political symbolism. How it became a 
symbol of the effort for educational improvement, and how that symbol became 
entrenched in the educational organization in California is outlined. The 
CBEST has become institutionalized by the state's universities and colleges 
as an aspect of teacher training and a structure bound to the operation of 
teacher training institutions. Three appendixes present sample questions, the 
description of a borderline candidate, and selected CBEST results. (Contains 
55 references.) (SLD) 
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Teachers occupy a special position of trust in our society. They 
are entrusted with the education of our children, the importance of 
which one would be hard-pressed to exaggerate. A child’s 
education is crucial not only to that child’s individual prospects; in 
the aggregate, the education of all children has a profound effect on 
the future of the state, and indeed the country, in which we live. 

“A teacher affects eternity; he can never tell where his influence 
ends.” 

-- Judge William H. Orrick (Association of Mexican- American 

Educators (AMF.AJ v. California. 1996) 



* * * 



Scott is droping dropping in his studies he acts as if he don’t care. 
Scott won’t pass in his assignment at all, he a had a poem to learn 
and he fell to do it. 

-- Portion of a note sent home in Mobile, Alabama, by a teacher with a 
Master’s degree (Quoted in Time Magazine, June 16, 1990) 



■V 



In the early 1980s, California was swept up in a national surge of pessimism about the 
efficacy of public education. Propelled by perceptions that a lack of fundamental math and 
language skills among some teachers was contributing to an observed decline in student 
achievement, the state passed legislation requiring basic skills testing for those who wished to 
become teachers. That legislation required all those applying for a teaching certificate to 
demonstrate basic reading, writing and mathematics skills in the English language before being 
permitted to teach in the state’s classrooms (Chapter 206, 1982; Chapter 1136, 1981; Selected 
1981 California Legislation, 1981). The means by which teacher applicants 1 would be required to 
demonstrate such proficiency was (and is) passing the California Basic Educational Skills Test 
(CBEST), a timed, three-part test of reading, writing and mathematics. 

Adopted in a climate of poor public perception of teachers and schools, the CBEST was 
one of many policy “band-aids” applied to the critical wounds of students, particularly poor and 
minority, who were not receiving an adequate education. This paper takes a critical look at the 
genesis, passage, implementation, and consequences of the CBEST legislation. In particular, we 
analyze the history of the CBEST to determine what problem or problems it was designed to 
address and whether the test actually “solves” those problems. In our view, the CBEST was 
intended to address four problems: (1) the poor performance of California’s students; (2) the 
perception that certain teachers were not competent in the basic skills; (3) the relatively low 
status of the teaching profession; and (4) the alleged poor quality of teacher preparation 
programs. 



Teachers are not the only school employees required to pass the CBEST. The CBEST is required for 
several non-teaching positions, including school librarians, nurses, administrators, and counselors (California 
Education Code §§ 44270, 44266, 44269, 44267.5). 
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We conclude by offering an explanation of the birth, history, and continued existence of 
the CBEST. We argue that the CBEST is the product of political compromise and symbolism, 
rather than an effort to improve teaching in California. Finally, we explain that the continued 
existence of the CBEST is due, in part, to the organizational entrenchment of one California 
agency. Our analysis begins, however, with a review of the historical context that framed the four 
problems listed above and within which the CBEST came into being. 

The Genesis Of the CBEST 

By the mid- 1 970’ s, one thing seemed clear to California citizens and legislators -- 
California’s and the nation’s schools were not equipping students with the necessary skills for a 
productive life, as evidenced by plummeting student achievement. At least that is what the 
popular media led people to believe (Comment, 1979; Sandefur, 1987; Shiels, 1975). The public 
pressure for reform was so strong that Democratic Assemblyman Gary Hart of Santa Barbara, a 
teacher himself, introduced a bill that would require California’s high school students to pass 
locally developed minimum competency requirements before receiving a diploma. That 
legislation passed easily and was enacted into law in 1976 (Hart, 1978; Chapter 856, 1976). Hart 
believed that such legislation not only would allay the fear that California’s schools were not 
preparing their students, it would also serve as a wake-up call to the State and its leaders when it 
became apparent that certain students were not receiving the quality of education (translation: 
adequate resources) necessary to achieve a minimum level of competency. 2 

Applauded by many observers, the student minimum competency legislation had its 
critics. Particularly, parents of poor and minority children complained that because their local 



The source for this information is an interview on November 7, 1996 with Senator Gary Hart, Director of 
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schools were inadequate, their children did not stand a chance of passing the competency tests 
and thus would not be able to graduate from high school (Hart/Bond, 1996). Minority parents 
from South Central Los Angeles, according to Assemblyman Hart, specifically contended that 
some teachers in their children’s schools were illiterate and could not pass the student 
competency exam — how could one expect the students to pass such an exam? Hart believed that 
the concern was not unfounded. He witnessed firsthand the basic skills difficulties had by some 
teachers, as he occasionally received from teacher-constituents letters with grammar and spelling 
errors. To Assemblyman Hart, this evidence was compelling and the parents’ claim was one of 
basic equity. 

To others, it was simply a matter of logic. Recording the public sentiment of the time, 
J.T. Sandefur (1987, p.ll) wrote: “If the public, alarmed by reports of barely literate students 
graduating from high schools by the thousands, had inspired some sort of mandated minimal 
competency testing for students, why not do the same for teachers?” Or, as stated in an article 
by David Seeley (1979, p.248): “Minimum competency tests for teachers are following 
minimum competency tests for students as night follows day.” 

The popular media fueled the public alarm regarding the poor quality of teachers. A June 
1980 cover story in Time magazine chronicled several anecdotes indicting teachers, e.g., the 
Chicago third grade teacher who wrote on the chalkboard, “Put the following words in alfabetical 
order;” the functionally illiterate Oregon kindergarten teacher; and the note sent home with severe 
grammar errors by the Mobile, Alabama teacher holding a master’s degree, to name a few. Time 
concluded that: 



the Institute for Education Reform at California State University, Sacramento, and Ms. Linda Bond of the California 
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The tangle of teaching troubles is too complex to be easily unraveled, but one 
problem whose solution seems fairly straightforward is the matter of illiterate and 
uninformed teachers. Competency tests can — and should -- be administered to 
screen out teachers, old as well as novice, who lack basic skills. Such screening 
would benefit pupils, but it would also put pressure on marginal colleges to flunk 
substandard students bound for a career in teaching (“Help! Teacher Can’t 
Teach!,” 1980). 

An April 1981 article in Newsweek provided a similar account of poor teachers, while at the same 
time sympathizing with teachers in general: “Teachers are in trouble. While it is the children who 
ultimately suffer from shortcomings in the educational system, it is the teachers who catch the 
heat. They are the guilty victims, blamed for all that’s wrong with the schools. . . . They are 
criticized for their teaching when many have never been properly taught themselves” (Williams, 
1981, p.78). 

Even the popular press from the education world was caught up in the rush towards 

teacher-competency testing. Phi Delta Kappan dedicated its entire October 1980 issue to 

reforming the perceived failings of teacher education programs. An even earlier editorial in 

Kappan, written by Robert Cole, posed the following questions of teacher competence: 

Should teachers be required to pass a state examination to prove their knowledge 
in the subjects they will teach when hired? Can we no longer trust teacher 
preparatory institutions -- approved by state, regional, and national accrediting 
agencies - to weed out weak teachers? Can we not rely on the screening that 
takes place when a district hires new teachers? (Cole, 1979, p.233) 

Public opinion polls overwhelmingly answered that teachers should be required to pass a state 

test in their respective subjects (Cole, 1979). Moreover, prestigious organizations in the 

education community came out in support of teacher testing, including the American Association 

of Colleges for Teacher Education and the ad hoc committee on Teacher Certification, 



Commission on Teacher Credentialing (hereinafter referred to as “Hart/Bond, 1996 ”). 
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Preparation, and Accreditation of the Council of Chief State School Officers (Sandefur, 1987). 

Blaming teachers for the failure of students and requiring those teachers to pass minimum 
competency tests was a national trend by the late 1970’s and early 1980’s. From 1964 to 1977, 
only North Carolina required a teacher certification examination. In the next few years, other 
states followed suit: by 1984, 37 states mandated teacher testing (Sandefur, 1987, p.12). 

The public and media aside, teachers themselves were embroiled in the testing debate. To 

speak of teacher opinion as cohesive and singular is often misleading, however, and teacher 

opinion about minimum competency testing is no different. On the one hand, the American 

Federation of Teachers (AFT), led by Albert Shanker, strongly supported teacher competency 

testing as a means of boosting the professional image of teachers (Hill, 1996; “Help! Teacher 

Can’t Teach!,” 1980; Williams, 1981). As Shanker put it: 

[W]e have a public which is as well educated or more educated than the teachers. 
Instead of looking up at teachers, they can look straight at them or down on them. 
Teachers are surrounded by parents who feel they could do as good a job teaching 
their children if they weren’t too busy making money (Williams, 1981, p.78). 

Shanker also stated that “[w]e require physicians, attorneys and others to pass exams before 

they are licensed. It is time we did the same for teachers” (“Why can’t some teachers spell?,” 

1981). Donning his teacher cap, Senator Hart similarly contended that the minimum competency 

legislation would enhance the status of teachers and provide more leverage in their quest for 

higher salaries (Hart/Bond, 1996). On the other hand, the National Education Association (NEA) 

opposed teacher competency testing, maintaining that such tests are unfair to would-be teachers 

who have invested heavily in preparing for a teaching career (“Help! Teacher Can’t Teach!,” 

1980). 
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Others argued that if the public was intent upon blaming teachers for the failure of 
students, perhaps the real culprits are the colleges and teacher preparation programs that 
supposedly certified the competency of the teaching force. Those critics further claimed that 
entrance and exit requirements for such teacher education programs were inadequate. The 
evidence of such inadequacy was multifaceted. First, 1981 polls found that only 68 percent of 
American adults thought that teaching was an attractive career option for students (Williams, 
1981). Second, verbal and quantitative SAT scores for undergraduates preparing for teaching 
careers were reportedly declining at a faster rate than the national decline (Travers, 1980). 
Likewise, in 1980, high school seniors who planned to major in education scored 48 points below 
the national average in the math component of the SAT and 35 points below the national average 
in the verbal component, suggesting that future teachers were among the lower achievers 
(Williams, 1981). Third, some claimed that it was easy to get into teacher education programs. 
According to one report, California State University at Los Angeles, considered a good school 
for teacher preparation, rejected only 5 percent of its applicants (Williams, 1981). 

Some ascribed a devious motive to the schools of education — raising money. An editorial 
in the Sacramento Bee argued that teacher competency legislation “will put a little pressure on 
the most marginal teacher training programs -- many of them are now scratching for students and 
therefore ready to lower their standards still more to fill their classes - to either upgrade or shut 
down” (“For Literate Teachers,” 1981). The Newsweek article calling for teacher literacy tests 
provided a distressing tale from a California graduate student who graded the papers of education 
majors. “They don’t know how to organize or present an idea, so you can’t figure out whether 
they don’t know the subject or are just plain dumb” (Williams, 1981, p. 81). Yet she gave them 
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all A’s and B’s, saying “It’s mandatory. The school needs students so badly it will take 
anybody, and it has to keep everybody.” Assemblyman Hart summed up the indictment on 
teacher education as follows: “I am convinced that the entrance and graduation requirements in 
our teacher colleges and universities are almost nonexistent. Because of declining enrollment, if 
students can pay the tuition, the schools will admit them” (Bathen, 1981). 

Against this backdrop, Assemblyman Hart proposed the minimum teacher competency 
bill, AB 757, that would ultimately be implemented in the form of the CBEST. In a press release 
just after the CBEST bill was introduced, Senator Hart echoed the concerns of the South Central 
Los Angeles parents and the logic behind the nationwide push to test teachers: “If basic literacy 
standards are appropriate for high school graduates, they should also apply to all those involved 
in classroom teaching” (Hart, 1981). Recognizing the limitations of a teacher competency exam, 
however, Hart stressed that the competency exams should not be used to determine the quality 
of a teacher. “Literacy is only one measure of a teacher’s ability. However, the tests will ensure 
that those working with our children can read, write and compute. California students deserve no 
less” (Hart, 1981). 

The Problems: Quality and Perceptions 

The CBEST legislation, like any policy prescription, was intended to solve a problem. 
Here we discuss the problems (real or imagined) the CBEST was designed to address. 

1. The Falling Achievement of California Students 

The CBEST, like many educational policy measures of the early eighties, was seen as a 
mechanism to curb the decline in student achievement. Hart understood as well as anyone that 
the problem of student achievement was not soluble by means of a teacher competency test 
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alone. Indeed, it requires little cynicism to contend that, although better education was at the 
heart of problem, no one believed that the CBEST was the solution to the problem. Rather, it 
was a piece of the puzzle and it fit well with the earlier student competency legislation. Hart 
also hoped that the CBEST would attract additional attention to the educational disadvantages 
suffered by minority and poor students and that educational resources would follow such 
attention (Hart/Bond, 1996). 

2. The Reality and Perception of Teacher Incompetence 

The CBEST was also designed to address two related problems - teacher incompetence 
and the public perception of teacher incompetence. Obviously, California may have been 
suffering from one, the other, or both of these problems. 

Some “empirical” evidence existed to support the notion that some teachers did not 
possess basic skills. Starting in 1978, the Lemon Grove School District in Southern California 
reportedly administered district-devised screening tests to the applicants for certain positions in 
the district (Subcommittee, 1981). The screening tests, which evaluated the grammar and math 
skills of applicants for teacher and teacher aide positions, were supposedly set at an eighth grade 
level for reading and writing, and a seventh grade level for math. The district required the teacher 
applicants to get 80 percent of the questions right. In 1978, 35 percent of those applicants failed 
one or more of the tests. The district revised the screening tests downward to the seventh-grade 
level for reading and writing and the sixth-grade level for math. Still, over 20 percent of the 
prospective teachers failed one or more of the screening exams. 

The Los Angeles Unified School District provided similar evidence. For three years in a 
row prior to the introduction of the CBEST bill, 13 percent of those holding a teaching credential 
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and applying for a teaching position with the district failed a test in basic English usage 
(Subcommittee, 1981). 

To some of the supporters of teacher testing, the CBEST was an appropriate mechanism 
to screen out those poor teachers before they reached the schools. To others who questioned the 
validity and generalizability of the above-described data, the real issue was one of the perception 
of teacher incompetence. 

The first and most important promise of a basic skills test for teachers is that it 
will help to restore confidence in parents and the public that standards are being 
applied in decisions about who will be admitted to the teaching profession 
(Watkins, 1985). 

Viewed in that light, the Staff Analysis of AB 757 prepared for the Senate Subcommittee on 
Education seemed dead right: “AB 757 is based in large part on perceptions of a nationwide 
decline in basic skills of certificated personnel comparable to the more widely publicized 
nationwide decline in student achievement” (Senate Committee, 1981). 

3. The Relatively Low Status of the Teaching Profession 

Assemblyman Hart, a teacher himself, believed that in the public’s eye the teaching 
profession was relatively low in status. Hart also believed that a teacher licensing exam would 
enhance the professionalism and status of teachers, much like a licensing exam supposedly 
maintains the status of doctors, lawyers, and architects. Hart’s position was borne out by the 
evidence. Polls showed that teaching was not an attractive profession for young people. Albert 
Shanker and the AFT supported teacher testing as a means to increase the status (and paychecks) 
of teachers. But the price for the marginal enhancement of status was too high for the NEA, 
which opposed such testing. 
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4. The Poor Quality of Teacher Training Programs 

In ascribing blame for the declining achievement of students and the poor quality of 
teaching, many pointed their fingers at the poor quality of teacher education schools. The caliber 
of students that teacher preparation programs attracted, the entrance requirements for such 
programs, and the qualifications for graduation from such programs all were considered low. The 
CBEST was seen as an incentive to those schools and the message was clear: either prepare 
future teachers with the basic skills, or students will not select your school. 

The Legislative History And Implementation Of the CBEST 
Legislation 

Introduced by Assemblyman Hart on March 3, 1981, the CBEST bill, AB 757, enjoyed 
broad support. Foremost, the bill was supported on both sides of the aisle. Because the 
legislation was so-called “standards” legislation, the Republicans could get behind it and because 
fellow Democrats viewed Hart as a progressive Democrat, the standards legislation was 
legitimized and not deemed “suspect” (Hart/Bond, 1996). 

Certain individual congressional members did not support the legislation, however. 
Assembly Speaker Willie Brown (D) and Assemblywoman Theresa Hughes (D) opposed the 
legislation because, in part, they believed that such standardized testing would have a 
disproportionately negative impact on minority teacher applicants (Hart/Bond, 1996; Enrolled 
Bill Memorandum; 1981). Initially, Senator John Garamendi (D) also opposed the bill based 
upon his general mistrust of licensing legislation (Rudy & Stein, 1981): “Licensing bills are 
always for the protection of those licensed. I think I see another one of them here.” 

Outside of the state capitol building, the proposed legislation was apparently well- 
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received. Editorials from the Sacramento Bee, the Sacramento Union, the Valley Register, and 
KPIX Television in San Francisco, all lauded Hart’s bill. Certain education organizations 
supported the bill including the California School Boards Association, the California State 
Universities and Colleges, Fremont Unified School District, and the California School Employees 
Association (Subcommittee, 1981). Citizen groups such as the California Taxpayers’ 

Association also supported the legislation. So widespread was public support that the Fact 
Sheet on AB 757 distributed to the Assembly Committee on Education and the Senate 
Committees on Finance and Education reported that opposition to the bill was “None” 
(Subcommittee, 1981). 3 Teachers gave the bill a mixed review. Keeping with its national 
party line, the California Federation of Teachers (CFT), a branch of the American Federation of 
Teachers, supported the bill. The larger California Teachers Association (CTA), on the other 
hand, waffled on the issue. Newspaper clippings from shortly after the introduction of the bill 
showed that the CTA opposed the test. In an interview one month after Assemblyman Hart 
introduced the bill, CTA president Ed Foglia argued that a teacher competency test would fail to 
address the problems in education (“Literacy,” 1981; “CTA president,” 1981). Foglia lashed out 
against the proposed legislation saying that “I have sort of a problem with the connotation that 
teachers are not literate.” He also attacked standardized tests on the grounds that they may be 
used and misused by administrators and may be biased against minority teacher applicants. 

Despite that early harsh rhetoric, the CTA’s position toward the test softened (Bathen, 
1981). Hart speculated that the CTA found itself in a difficult position - it’s primary objective 



There is evidence, however, that the Mexican American Legal Defense and Education Fund (MALDEF) 
opposed the bill (at least after its implementation). In letters to then-Senator Gary Hart dated March 30, 1983 and 
October 9, 1985, MALDEF criticized the enacted CBEST legislation as having a disproportionate impact on 
minority teacher applicants and being improperly used as an entrance exam for teacher training programs. 
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was to protect all of its rank-and-file members, but that objective seemed to clash with 
maintaining the status of the profession as a whole. It’s “embarrassing” for a teachers’ 
organization to come out against teacher literacy testing, quipped Hart (Hart/Bond, 1996). The 
CTA apparently decided to pressure the legislature to at least remove what it believed were the 
most threatening portions of the proposed legislation - the requirements that (1) already 
employed teachers holding “special” credentials must take the exam to renew their credentials and 
(2) teachers who sought employment in different districts must pass the exam (Bathen, 1981; 
Hart/Bond, 1996). 4 Despite its distaste for certain provisions, the CTA was listed as a 
supporter of the bill when it was sent to the Senate Finance Committee on August 28, 1981. 

Still, the CTA’s muscle-flexing on those provisions apparently proved successful in the end, as 
the offending language was removed from the legislation prior to its effective date of January 1, 
1983 (Madamba, 1982; Chapter 206, 1982; Cage, 1981). 5 

Teacher colleges and universities, another group under attack, apparently voiced no 
formal opposition to the legislation. In fact, the California State Universities and Colleges, 
institutions that traditionally train a large portion of California’s teaching force, supported the 
bill. Noteworthy, however, was the opposition of the University of California and private 
teacher training programs to an original provision in the bill that would make proficiency in basic 
skills an entrance requirement for teacher training institutions. That language was eliminated from 
the bill (Senate Committee, 1981, p.2). Desirous of holding teachers’ colleges accountable, 
however. Hart inserted a provision in the bill that would require the CTC to compile and publish 



4 When Hart first designed the CBEST legislation, he wanted to test all teachers including those with 
tenure. Hart and his legislative assistant, Linda Bond, however, received a legal opinion that such a requirement for 
tenured teachers would likely be illegal (Hart/Bond 1996). 

5 CTA’s ambivalence about the legislation continued a decade later, however. As is discussed below, CTA 
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statistics on the CBEST passing rate for each teacher training program in the state (Hart/Bond, 
1996). 

With widespread support, the bill passed both the Assembly (66 to 7) and Senate (30 to 
1). AB 757 was then sent to Governor Jerry Brown, who signed the bill on October 1, 1981. 

The CBEST legislation was amended in 1982, but maintained its essential aspects. 
Implementation 

The legislation set out clear instructions to the state bureaucracy as to the implementation 
of the CBEST. It authorized the State Superintendent of Public Instruction to find or design a 
suitable test and set minimum passing standards in the three subject areas of reading, writing and 
math. The statute also required the Superintendent to choose an Advisory Board to assist in the 
process. 

Administration of the test was left to the Commission for Teacher Preparation and 
Licensing (CTPL), the agency responsible for credentialing California teachers. 6 According to 
Hart, the job of crafting the test and its standards was left to the Superintendent because he and 
others believed that CTPL was not committed to the spirit of the law (Hart/Bond, 1996; Cage, 
1981). 

The Superintendent formed a 31-member Advisory board composed of 17 classroom 
teachers, as well as parents, administrators, college faculty, a college student, and a member of a 
local school board. The Board, after hearing Hart’s rationale for passing the CBEST legislation, 
proceeded to determine the content of reading, writing and math that it expected to be on a 
minimum competency test. The group achieved no consensus on the math content, but 



advocated in 1993 that the CBEST was an illegal employment test. 
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tentatively agreed to focus on problem-solving skills and numeration, place value, and 
computation (OPER, 1 983). With this information in hand and a recommendation that designing 
a test in-house would be too time-consuming, a review panel from the California State 
Department of Education (CDE) and the CTPL sought out a suitable contractor. 

The Educational Testing Service (ETS) of Princeton, New Jersey, won the contract, 
proposing to modify its own Pre-Professional Skills Test for California’s purposes. ETS 
representatives and members of the Advisory Board then formed “test development committees” 
in the three subject areas and wrote questions for the test (OPER, 1983). ETS conducted studies 
on the questions to eliminate any cultural biases and, following that, field-tested the CBEST in 
October 1982 using with 1,991 volunteers (Wheeler & Elias, 1983). 

As crafted, the test was (and is) composed of 40 multiple-choice questions in reading, 40 
multiple-choice questions in mathematics, and two essays to measure writing ability. In total, it 
measures the following skills: 

Reading: Literal, logical, and critical comprehension 

Mathematics: Processes used in problem solving, problem solving applications, and 
mathematics concepts and principles 

Writing: Organization of ideas, consistency of reasoning, presentation of facts to 

support arguments, mechanics and syntax (Watkins, 1985) 

(See Appendix 1 for sample CBEST questions). The Advisory Board identified these skills as 

those one would “ordinarily expect of a college graduate” (Watkins, 1985). 

Following the field test, ETS and the Advisory Board convened nearly 300 “judges” — 
teachers, administrators, and university faculty from across the state — to determine the validity 
of the CBEST. In particular, they aimed to give the Superintendent guidance in setting passing 
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In 1983, the agency’s name was changed to the California Commission on Teacher Credentialing, or CTC 



scores and to evaluate the test’s content in terms of its relevance to the task of teaching (OPER, 
1983). 

The evaluative process, known as the Angoff method, went as follows: the judges 
received a briefing on the purpose and content of the CBEST legislation and then were presented 
with the profile of a “borderline” California teaching candidate, known as “Dale” (See Appendix 
2 for a description of Dale) (Wheeler & Elias, 1983). Moving through the test questions one by 
one, judges were asked to estimate what percentage of 100 borderline candidates (i.e., 100 people 
like Dale) would answer the question correctly. From these estimates, suggested passing levels 
were computed to be 57 percent correct for reading and 48 percent for math. The Advisory 
Board members made their own estimates using the same process and arrived at higher proposed 
passing rates: 65 percent for reading and 63 percent for math. After seeing the actual passing 
rates from the field test and the lower suggestions from the judges, the Board dropped its 
recommended passing rate in math to 58 percent but maintained the higher rate for reading, as 
well as a recommended pass rate in writing of 67 percent (OPER, 1983). 

In September of 1982, the CTPL took over the responsibility for the CBEST with the 
understanding that decisions on passing rates remained in the hands of the Superintendent. In 
December, the CTC (the new name for the CTPL) forwarded the results of the validity studies to 
the newly-elected Superintendent Bill Honig and outlined his policy options. While the CTC 
argued that passing scores be set low and adjusted upward with each test administration, Honig 
decided to set the scores higher than the Advisory Board’s recommendation. “I realize that this 
means that some candidates won’t receive a California teaching credential, but our children have 



(OPER, 1983). 
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to come first” (OPER, 1983). 



The Consequences of The CBEST 

The era of the CBEST officially opened in December of 1982, when 4,952 credential 
candidates sat for the exam. 7 Since then, between 37,000 and 47,000 potential teachers have 
taken the exam each year, and about three-quarters of them have passed on the first attempt (See 
Appendix 3) (Brinlee, 1993). To pass the test, the examinee must pass each section. Those who 
fail one section can retake that section as many times as they desire and they need not retake the 
sections already passed. Pass rates for those re-taking the test are lower than for first-time takers 
(Guthrie et al., 1991). 

Individuals identify a variety of specific reasons for taking the test, including getting a 
credential, being eligible for substitute teaching, and seeking admission to a professional 
preparation program. The number of people taking the test for the first time as a prerequisite for 
a teacher preparation program has risen unevenly, from 12,350 in the 1984-85 academic year to a 
high of 16,394 in 1990-91 (Brinlee, 1993). These continued increases have occurred despite an 
amendment to the language of the law expressing the legislature’s intent that the CBEST not be 
used as an entrance exam for teacher preparation programs (California Education Code 
§44252(f)). 

The most striking result year after year is the performance of ethnic minorities on the 
test. While the passing rate for whites taking the test for the first time has consistently hovered 
above 80 percent, the rate for blacks has never risen above 41 percent and just over half of 
Mexican- Americans pass on their first attempt (See Appendix 3) (Brinlee, 1993). In addition, 

7 It should be noted that not all California teachers have passed the CBEST. Thousands of teachers who 
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examinees seeking a credential for bilingual teaching consistently pass at much lower rates than 
other candidates (Brinlee, 1993). 

In response to the disproportionate impact of the CBEST, a group of Mexican- American 
educators, a group of Black educators, and a group of Asian-Pacific bilingual educators sued the 
State of California under Titles VI and VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, claiming that the state 
discriminates against them by requiring that they pass the CBEST before being permitted to 
teach in California. Although the case has, to date, more than a twelve-year history, beginning in 
the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission in 1983, the matter was tried in 1996 before 
Judge William Orrick of the Federal District Court in San Francisco. 

From the outset, the state admitted that the CBEST disproportionately impacts minority 
teacher applicants. Given that admission and Orrick’ s finding that the state did not engage in 
intentional discrimination, the legal question under Title VI was whether the test has “a manifest 
relationship to the employment in question.” That is, whether the test is “job-related” in that “it 
actually measures skills, knowledge, or ability required for successful performance of the job” and 
that it constitutes a “business necessity because an alternative selection device [does not] exist[] 
which would have comparable business utility and less adverse impact” (AMEA v. California, 
1996, pp.28-29). Evidence in the case was voluminous and technical. Expert witnesses clashed 
on every conceivable issue from the validity of the test to whether the cutoff score was properly 
set to whether there were adequate substitutes to the test. Taking into account the mountain of 
evidence and recognizing that there are better ways of determining what is a good teacher, Judge 
Orrick ruled that the test requirement did not violate federal law. 



held California credentials at the time the legislation was enacted were “grandfathered in” and not required to pass. 
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